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Government Uneasy 


Over TVA Deeision 


Vast Experiment in Social Recon- 
struction Would Be Halted 
by Adverse Ruling 


UTILITY COMPANIES BITTER 


Claim Competition from Government 
Threatens Widespread Bank- 
ruptcy Through South 


The country is awaiting anxiously the 
Supreme Court’s decision on the constitu- 
tionality of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Perhaps the decision may be handed down 
about the time this paper reaches its read- 
ers. Certainly it will not be long delayed. 
This decision will be highly important, for 
the Tennessee Valley experiment is one of 
the most interesting ventures the govern- 
ment has ever undertaken in the field of 
economic and social planning. The Court’s 
decision may have a decisive effect on gov- 
ernmental policy for years to come. 


Aims of the TVA 

The government, acting through the 
TVA, is undertaking nothing less than the 
reshaping of the economic life of a region 
which takes in parts of six states. This re- 
gion, generally called the Tennessee Valley, 
is not really the valley but the entire ter- 
ritory, part valley and part mountain, which 
drains into the Tennessee River and its trib- 
utaries. This district comprises most of 
Tennessee and parts of North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Ken- 
tucky. 

The TVA has grown out of the govern- 
ment’s wartime experience in nitrate manu- 
facture at Muscle Shoals, Alabama. During 
the World War, it was decided that the gov- 
ernment should manufacture nitrates to be 
used in the making of explosives. The plant 
was to be erected at Muscle Shoals, where 
a series of rapids in the Tennessee River 
are to be found. The government built a 
dam at this place for a power plant. Elec- 
tricity was to be used to operate the nitrate 
factory. When the war closed, the demand 
for war chemicals fell off, and, besides, a 
new means had been found for making ni- 
trates. It seemed, however, that the great 
power plant which had been erected might 
be used mainly to produce electricity for 
commercial purposes. 

Then a controversy developed over who 
would operate this power plant. Should the 
government run it, or should it be leased 
or sold to private companies? The discus- 
sion ran on for a number of years, with 
Congress insisting upon government owner- 
ship and operation, and with Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover vetoing acts directed 
to that end. 

When the Roosevelt administration came 
into power the plan of government opera- 
tion was put into effect as a part of a larger 
scheme. The government was to manufac- 
ture and sell electricity for commercial 
purposes. In this way it could determine 
what was a fair price for electricity. The 
plant was to be used as a yardstick to de- 
termine fair electricity prices. The govern- 
ment would compete with private industry 
so as to set a standard for the industry. 
This part of the program was not new. But 
the President’s plan went furthe than that. 
The government was to build a number of 
dams on the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries. It was to harness the entire river 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Head of the statue in the Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D. C. 








Abraham Lincoln’s Contribution 


Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we celebrate this week, achieved greatness through 
the possession and development, to an uncommon degree, of qualities which, to a lesser 
degree, are to be found in the make-up of the ordinary man. 
were marked by a rare common sense. 


His thinking and conduct 
But to the judgment, which, in fair measure, is a 
characteristic of most individuals, he added abundant information and a disposition to 
think things over carefully and honestly. His almost unfailing sound judgment was the 
product, quite largely, of an ability to look facts in the face and to ponder over the probable 
consequences of acts and policies. Most people do not practice that habit. Most leaders 
do not. They think in terms of general principles and slogans and labels and catchwords, 
and lose sight of consequences. 

We see that tendency exhibited in the present political campaign. Instead of getting 
down to particulars and discussing the probable effects of this policy or that upon the 
welfare of human beings, politicians shout about “liberty,” “regimentation,” ‘‘constitu- 
tional government,” ‘‘entrenched wealth,” “reaction,” and so on. When 
They do 
not get down to brass tacks and try to figure out just what consequences will flow from 
the adoption of certain policies. 


” 


“communism, 
they discuss international relations they talk of “abstract rights” of the nation. 


Abraham Lincoln always had his eyes upon consequences, and he governed his action 
accordingly. He said at one time, for example, that he was more interested in saving 
the Union than in anything else. If, he declared, there was a better chance to save it 
If the cause of the Union would 
be served by delaying the freeing of the slaves, he would do that. He refused to be 
He kept probable results in 
mind and steered always toward the achievement of these objectives. 

Then, 


sensible and sympathetic nature. 


by emancipating the slaves, he would emancipate them. 
swept off his feet by theories or by minor considerations. 
when the war was over, Lincoln displayed the finest characteristics of his 


The object of the 
Union, and after the war had been won, the object was to make existence in the Union 


war, as he saw it, was to save the 


so attractive to the southern states that they would give assent, thus cementing the bond 
with voluntary loyalty. It is one of the great tragedies of American history that this 
humane and patriotic policy was not carried out; that the victorious North turned against 
the Lincoin policies during the reconstruction period and adopted a program of hate and 
repression. But Lincoln’s sympathetic and sensible spirit has lived on and serves today 
as an inspiration to all thoughtful and patriotic Americans. 


Population of World 
Shows Vast Changes 


Rate of Growth in Many Nations 
Slows up, While in Others 
Increases Rapidly 


SPURS TERRITORY EXPANSION 


Pressure of Overcrowding Leads Some 
Countries to Seek Outlets for 
Surplus of Peoples 


As in the fifteenth and sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the American conti- 
nent was settled largely by great migra- 
tions of people, chiefly from Europe, and in 
the nineteenth its great industrial expan- 
sion was due in no small part to the hordes 
of workers who came to this country for 
new opportunities, so in the twentieth 
one of the most significant developments in 
American history is the stopping of these 
great migrations of peoples. In fact, for 
the last two or three years, more people 
have been leaving our shores, Europe bound, 
than have come to take haven here. Few 
people appreciate the true significance of 
this latest movement, nor the significance 
of other changes in our population which 
are now taking place. 


Migrations of Peoples 


In centuries past, movements of popula- 
tions have had lasting effects upon the 
character of civilizations. Before the dawn 
of the modern era, with the discovery of 
America in the late fifteenth century, the 
character of European culture and history 
was periodically changed by the roving 
hordes of men and women who roamed 
from one place to another. The history of 
no single country in the world can be fully 
understood without a realization of this 
great fact. With the fifteenth century, 
however, the nature of the migrations of 
people was changed. Populations moved by 
sea rather than by land. Since 1790, when 
the first census was taken in this country, 
the American population has multiplied 
more than 30-fold. The population of the 
United States has doubled on an average 
of once every 29 years since that time. 
This increase has been due in no small 
part to the millions upon millions of Euro- 
peans who came to our shores. 

In the past, movements of populations 
have had a stabilizing influence upon the 
world. When the population of one coun- 
try has been too large to live decently 
upon the resources of that nation, people 
have moved to other lands where oppor- 
tunities were more abundant. This has been 
the greatest factor in accounting for the 
unprecedented immigration to the United 
States. Thus when famine conditions broke 
out in Ireland toward the middle of the 
last century, hundreds of thousands of 
Irish, facing starvation and destitution in 
their own country, crossed the ocean to 
America. 

It has often happened, however, that 
the pressure of population upon the eco- 
nomic resources could not be relieved by 
the migration of sufficiently large numbers 
to other lands. In such cases, the nations 
have stretched outward, seizing colonies in 
other continents where their surplus popu- 
lation might settle and whence they might 
receive enough of the raw materials to feed 
and raise the standards of living of those 
remaining at home. ‘The history of colo- 
nial imperialism, written during the nine- 
teenth century, would be incomplete with- 
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out taking into account the element of 
population. 

Today, the population problem is some- 
what different from what it has been in 
centuries past. We find certain of the 
leading countries of the world where the 
pressure of population is as great as ever. 
And, because of conditions which have 
arisen in our own day, the means of re- 
lieving this pressure have vanished. Thus 
Italy, one of the most densely populated 
nations, cannot send the 100,000 immi- 
grants to the United States that it did 
during the years before we established re- 
strictions. It is not merely by whim or by 
chance that Italy is trying to spread out 
in Africa and to obtain regions where she 
can settle part of her surplus population. 
Nor is it purely her quest for power that 
leads Japan to push ever farther into 
China. In a territory about the size of 
Texas, she has to support a population more 
than half that of the whole United States. 
And that population is increasing rapidly 
and may reach 90 or 100 million within a 
generation. Germany, although her popu- 
lation is smaller today than it was before 
the war, sees herself threatened by ex- 
panding populations on all sides. The So- 
viet Union, considered a serious threat to 
her, has a population which is increasing 
three times as rapidly as that of Europe 
as a whole. 


India and China 


It can be seen that many of the great 
political problems of the present day; many 
of the problems which are threatening 
world peace, are due in no small degree to 
peculiar circumstances of population. The 
same thing is true of many of our acute 
economic problems. To cite but one exam- 
ple: Both India and China have popula- 
tions so large that they cannot be sup- 
ported by the economic resources which 
exist there. Probably more than half the 
population of those countries is under- 
nourished. It is no accident that a person 
born in India may expect to live to be only 
26 years of age, while in the western 
world a person may expect to pass the 60 
mark. The high rate of death among in- 
fants and the premature deaths among 
adults are due in the main to the impossi- 
bility of feeding the teeming millions quar- 
tered on the land of those Far Eastern na- 
tions. 

And because the standards of living in 
those countries are so low, there is unem- 


ployment in America and Europe. At least 
that is one reason for it. For the people of 
India and China consume few manufac- 
tured goods of the rest of the world. If 
there were fewer mouths to feed in India, 
a more vigorous race would develop and 
the standard of living would rise. The 
West would receive unusual benefits from 
such a change in population. 


Countries Differ 


We cannot dwell longer upon the effects 
of population upon some of the present 
acute political and economic problems of 
the world. We could cite many more 
examples of their seriousness and of their 
extent. Let us turn our attention now 
to certain of the differences in the popula- 
tion problem existing in the various coun- 
tries of the world. 

It was assumed more than a hundred 
years ago that the population of the world 
would gradually swell to such a size that 
there would not be enough food to nourish 
it. Generally speaking, this problem no 
longer exists. The population of the world 
as a whole is still increasing considerably. 
But the food supply, due to the opening of 
new lands and to the improvement in the 
methods of cultivation of the soil, is, 
except in a very few countries, adequate 
to the needs of the people. It is true that 
many people, even in the United States, are 
undernourished, but that is not due to a 
lack of food. It is due to the inability to 
distribute the food to those who need it. 

According to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, one 
of America’s leading authorities on the 
subject of population, the nations of the 
world may be divided into four groups, so 
far as the population problem is concerned. 
First, there are countries like the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, where 
the birth rate has dropped so that the 
population may be expected to become, 
or has already become, stationary. These 
nations have adequate food supply to sup- 
port their population, but there are other 
problems. In the United States, for exam- 
ple, a larger and larger proportion of the 
total population will be composed of older 
people as the years go by. This will mean 
that the industries which furnish goods or 
services for children will face a smaller 
demand. It will mean a change in our 
educational problems. It will mean greater 
responsibility for the care of the aged. 

A more serious aspect of the problem in 
the United States, however, is that of the 


changing character of the population. In 
the large cities the population is increasing 
less rapidly than in the country districts. 
In many sections of the United States, the 
population is not replacing itself. This 
deficiency is made up by a higher birth rate 
in other areas. Again, the people best pre- 
pared to have children, economically speak- 
ing, are the very ones who are today 
having the smallest families. Those on 
lower economic levels are having the larger 
families. This is bound to have an effect 
upon the character of our civilization and 
culture, for educational and health and 
other opportunities are denied to many. As 
Dr. Dublin points out, there is a “very real 
menace of qualitative deterioration which 
future generations will be called on to 
meet.” 


Growing Conflict 


The second group of nations to which 
Dr. Dublin refers is best represented by 
Germany. Between the end of the war 
and the advent of the Hitler régime, the 
population increase in Germany was one 
of the smallest in Europe. Had it contin- 
ued, the population would probably have 
declined to 50,000,000, as compared with 
the present 65,000,000. One of the main 
purposes of the Nazi government, how- 
ever, has been to increase the size and the 
strength of the German population. Its 
reasons are not difficult to see, for as we 
have indicated above, Germany is sur- 
rounded by nations which are increasing 
rapidly in population, with the principal 
exception of France, to be sure. And Hitler 
has accomplished notable results in revers- 
ing the trend of the post-war years. The 
rate of marriages in Germany is today one 
of the highest in the world, and the birth 
rate has jumped surprisingly in the last 
two years. The government has accom- 
plished this by penalizing bachelors and 
spinsters, by offering financial assistance 
to marrying couples, by taking women out 
of industry and encouraging them to re- 
main in the home to rear families, and by 
a number of other steps. 

While Germany has taken these steps 
with a view to protecting herself against 
Russia and other neighboring countries 
whose birth rate has been higher, it has not 
resulted in promoting international stabil- 
ity. For her growing population, together 
with the revival of the military spirit, has 
sent chills of alarm and fear down the 
spines of her neighbors, especially France, 


ey 


whose excess of births over deaths was 
seven times smaller in 1934 than Germany’s, 
To the third group we have already given 
attention. It is the nations which have 
a large and growing population and which 
cannot feed it, and thus feel the need to 
reach outward. It is best represented 
by Italy and Japan, whose present activities 
in the field of world politics bear witness 
to the gravity of their problems. To a cer- 
tain extent, Soviet Russia belongs to this 
group, although her basic objectives are 
different from the others. Russia wants 
to become a powerful nation in order to 
further the interests of communism. Quite 
naturally, the rest of the world views her 
population growth with alarm, for other 
nations see in it a direct challenge to their 
own economic and political systems. 


The fourth group is constituted of those 
nations te which the theory of Malthus 
(the theory which held that population 
would outrun the food supply), enunciated 
more than a hundred years ago, holds true. 
India and China are the best examples, and, 
because of backward industrial and agricul- 
tural methods, coupled with a deficiency 
of economic resources, they are unable to 
maintain their population on a standard of 
decency. 


What are we to make of this picture, 
mixed as it is with some nations facing 
stationary or declining populations, others 
with the desire to increase their numbers 
in order to protect themselves against rap- 
idly expanding populations in neighboring 
states, and still others with such large 
populations that they must either face star- 
vation or spread outward into new regions? 
On the surface the situation appears hope- 
less. And to a certain extent it is, for 
to give way to the crowded nations seems 
an almost impossible task. If such adjust- 
ments cannot be made peacefully, the al- 
ternative is war, and there are already in- 
dications that this alternative will be taken 
by at least two of the nations. 


Internal Problems 


Viewed internally, the problem is no less 
complicated, for many of our present diffi- 
culties of declining populations are directly 
due to the economic development which 
has taken place during the last century or 
so. As Dr. Dublin points out in his excel- 
lent pamphlet, “The Population Problem 
and World Depression” (Foreign Policy 
Association) from which we have borrowed 
heavily in this article: 


The very organization of society today 
carries with it the potentiality of its own un- 
doing. . . . The glorification of self-ad- 
vancement as a main objective of life throws 
into eclipse other loyalties such as those to 
the family and the nation. Under our laws 
and traditions children are no longer an 
economic asset. Those who limit their children 
to a minimum or to none at all enjoy very 
real advantages which it is difficult to offset 
by the emotional gains derived from large 
families. The few efforts to compensate for 
parenthood through wage allowances or other 
privileges have proved ineffective. How far 
the processes of depopulation will go is a ques- 
tion. ... 


Knowledge of how to prevent and correct 
the economic maladjustments which are peren- 
nially throwing the lives of millions into dis- 
order will go a long way if it can be acquired 
in time. A general feeling of security and the 
spread of living standards consistent with what 
science and machine processes have made pos- 
sible would release the reproductive energies 
of the people. At the same time, research 
into population distribution may show us how 
to slow up migration to the large cities and 
develop industry in the small towns surround- 
ing large areas given over primarily to agri- 
culture. 
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Germany: The National Socialist gov- 
ernment of Germany has completed the 
third year of its rule. Marking the oc- 
casion was a day replete with rallies, sing- 
ing, and a procession of torches, during the 
night, through the streets of Berlin. The 
climax of the celebration had been reached 
at noon. At that hour Chancellor Hitler 
addressed 25,000 Storm Troopers, the 
brown-shirted followers who had aided him 
in his rise to power. Recalling how for 14 
years they had fought for a common aim, 
Hitler said to his audience: “Everything 
that you are, you are through me; every- 
thing that I am, I am through you.” He 
then went on to review the accomplishments 
of his régime, dwelling with emphasis upon 
the renewed importance of his land in the 
affairs of Europe. 

There is general agreement with this con- 
tention of the German leader. Germany is 
once again exerting a powerful influence in 





THE SHADOW BEFORE 


—Elderman in Washington Post 


Europe. But she is doing so through her 
disregard of the Treaty of Versailles. De- 
spite the provisions of that agreement, Ger- 
many has begun to build up a vast military 
machine and a formidable navy. Her air 
force is already unequaled. And European 
diplomats are beginning to listen respect- 
fully to her demands for the return of those 
colonies lost to her during the World War. 

Strangely enough, at the same time that 
Hitler was addressing members of the Nazi 
Storm Troops a new law was proclaimed 
which will crush whatever power still re- 
mained to them. The responsibility for 
maintaining order in the state was by this 
new law transferred to the regular army 
whose leaders hail from the pre-war Ger- 
many of the kaiser. This move is taken 
by observers to indicate that the country 
is becoming restive, that there is a growing 
dissatisfaction with the Third Reich. De- 
spite rigid censorship of the press, the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, one of the most in- 
fluential newspapers in the land, recently 
remarked in an editorial that there were 
honest Germans besides those who believed 
in National Socialism. 

There is reason for this disquiet. To be 
sure, there has lately taken place in Ger- 
many what appears to be a business boom. 
But the more thoughtful Germans look upon 
this with apprehension. They note that 
this prosperity is based upon an abnormal 
expansion of armaments. Munitions fac- 
tories, shipyards, and steel plants have been 
working to capacity. To finance these proj- 
ects the government has been borrowing 
heavily. The national debt has risen during 
the past three years to over 40,000,000,000 
marks, about $16,000,000,000. This is more 
than one-half the debt of the United States, 
although it must be remembered that our 
country has more than twice the number of 
people, our natural resources are richer 


beyond comparison, and the standard of 
living here is higher. And the German 
people are being burdened with heavy tax- 
ation. Such an insecure boom cannot long 
endure. The bubble is already bursting. 
During the last six months, over 1,000,000 
Germans were thrown out of work. 

It is these major problems, in addition to 
many others, which Nazi Germany must 
face during the coming year. It is generally 
admitted that upon their solution the future 
of National Socialism depends. 

* * * 

France: Previous to his assassination in 
1934, Louis Barthou, foreign minister, fol- 
lowed a policy that was directed against 
Germany. Aware of the dissatisfaction 
with which that country viewed its position 
in European affairs, he sought to bring 
about a system of alliances which would 
check Germany in any attempt to recapture 
her empire. 

When Barthou was succeeded by Pierre 
Laval, that policy was abandoned. The 
latter, who has only recently resigned as 
premier and foreign minister, was inclined 
to favor friendly relations with Germany, 
and avoided any move which might be in- 
terpreted otherwise. It was for this reason 
that he discouraged a pact with Russia for 
mutual protection. 

Now, once again, the policy of Barthou is 
to be pursued. The new foreign minister, 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin, has during the past 
few days been conferring with a number of 
foreign diplomats, including Maxim Litvin- 
off of Russia, King Carol of Rumania, 
Prince Starhemberg of Austria, King Boris 
of Bulgaria, and others. The purpose of 
these conversations is to build up a strong 
system of alliances in eastern and south- 
eastern Europe to minimize the dangers of 
a possible war by Germany. It is felt that 
the Third Reich is definitely preparing for 
war and that the best means of checking any 
such move would be to forge about her, 
through these alliances, an “iron ring” 
similar to that which existed in 1914 and 
which, incidentally, did not accomplish its 
purpose. 


x * * 
Rome: Any hope that the Ethiopian war 
would be brought to a close this year has 
been dispelled by reports issuing last week 
from several different sources. Mussolini 
himself has realized that it will be impos- 
sible to conquer Ethiopia before the rainy 
season begins in the late spring. Con- 
sequently, he has announced that 50,000 
laborers will be sent to Africa to keep open 
lines of communication while troops await 
the end of the rainy season in order to 
resume fighting. This announcement con- 
firms the belief that the Italian leader will 
not listen to peace proposals at present. 
Nor does it seem likely that Mussolini 
will have any difficulty in continuing the 
war. The attempt by the League of Nations 
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IN THE BATTLE AGAINST SANCTIONS 
Italian school children gather scraps of iron and steel to help increase the self- 


sufficiency of Italy. 





to invoke oil sanctions appears to 
be doomed. Poland, which is 
among the 12 oil-producing nations 
in the League, has flatly declined 
to attend a meeting called for 
consideration of this embargo. 

Even if the League of Nations 
should finally agree upon oil sanc- 
tions, it will now be too late. From 
the ports of Italy comes informa- 
tion that warehouses are stocked 
with barrels of petroleum, suf- 
ficient to carry on the war for at 
least another 18 months. 


* * * 


London: When Japan left the 
London Naval Conference, the 
powers which remained decided to 
continue negotiations to see 
whether something could not be 
salvaged from the wreckage. A 
subcommittee was appointed to 
study the question further, and its 
report has now been accepted by 
the four nations—England, the 
United States, France, and Italy. 
The agreement does not provide 
for a limit upon naval construc- 
tion. Instead, each power must every year 
submit to the others advance information 
of every ship, over 100 tons, that is to be 
built. This information must be forwarded 
during the first third of the year, and four 
months must elapse before any change in 
the original plan is permitted. 

It is admitted by observers that though 
this agreement can hinder no race in naval 
construction, it can remove a great deal of 
the secrecy and suspicion now surrounding 
armaments and to that extent serve as a 
factor for peace. The conference still hopes 
that other nations, such as Germany and 
Japan, can be persuaded to sign this agree- 


ment. 
x * x 


Hawaii: Sixty-three years ago a young 
Belgian priest, Father Damien de Veuster, 
left the comforts of his mission and went 
to the island of Molokai where 800 lepers 
were segregated. He found them housed 
in shabby huts, their disease untreated, 
waiting only for the release death could 
bring them. For 11 years Father Damien 
toiled to help these lepers. With the aid 
of several of his patients he built cottages, 
schools, and a medical dispensary. Always 
on Sundays he would preach to them, 
beginning his sermon with the word: 
“Brethren.” Then, one Sunday morning, 
they knew that he too had contracted the 
disease. His sermon had begun with: “We 
lepers.” 

Five years later, at the age of 49, Father 
Damien died, and his blotched body was 
laid to rest in the yard of the church he 
had himself built. The fame of his martyr- 
dom spread. Proud of the work of their 
countryman, the Belgians began to plan for 
a national shrine 
in his memory. 
And last week the 
coffin of the priest 
was placed on the 
Belgian ship Mer- 
cator to be taken 
to Antwerp. 

The last chapter 
of this saint’s 
heroic tale is yet 
to be written. 
Brethren of his 
religious order are 
now seeking to 
have his life cele- 
brated by the 
Catholic Church. 
His name is to be 
presented to the 
Roman Congrega- 
tion of Rites as 
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HE RIDES A WHITE HORSE 


Hirohito, Emperor of Japan, molder of Eastern destinies. 


one worthy of being placed among the 
Catholic calendar of saints. 





A memorial bust of Lawrence of Arabia 
was recently unveiled in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London. Present at the ceremony 
were a number of those who served in 
Arabia with the noted adventurer. It is 
reported that the life story of Colonel 
Lawrence is now being filmed. 

x * Ok 


Former Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany 
passed his 77th birthday quietly in his 
castle at Doorn. Because of the death of 
King George of England, his cousin, formal 
celebration of the day was delayed for some 
time. 

* * * 

When the delegate from Uruguay, at the 
last session of the League of Nations Coun- 
cil, accused Russia of fomenting revolution 
in South American republics, the Russian 
foreign minister, Maxim Litvinoff, is said 
to have replied: ‘In the past 50 years there 
have been 15 uprisings in Brazil and 12 in 
Uruguay, and today each has a president 
who has gained power by a coup d'etat. 
Does the history of these countries really 
lead us to believe that they can be in need 
of guidance from outsiders in the art of 
uprisings?” 

+ ¢ 

In order to identify those students who 
have taken part in the daily riotings in 
Egypt, the Cairo police have been making 
use of a new device, called an “ink pump.” 
This pump is filled with indelible ink and 
mounted on a truck. When outbreaks 
occur, the pump is put into action and the 
students are squirted with the fluid. 

+ *£ 


The sudden death, in Greece, of Marshal 
George Kondylis removes from that country 
one of the strongest opponents of demo- 
cratic government. The way is now open 
for recalling to his country Eleutherios 
Venizelos, exiled because of his republican 
sympathies. 

* * Ox 

Hailstones reported to be as large as co- 
conuts recently killed 19 people in South 
Africa. While hailstones of that size are 
not a normal occurrence, it is a matter of 
scientific record that they have fallen in 
various places. 

x ok x 

It is rumored that there is a movement 
in Brazil to restore to that country her 
ancient monarchy, but there is little likeli- 
hood that this movement will gain any 
strength. 
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GETTING READY FOR THE PAY-OFF 
The fingerprinting of veterans is part of the roatine Reet which must be done before the cashable bonds can be 


Presidential Picture 


On January 30, the 54th birthday of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, a number of news photog- 
raphers came to his office for birthday pic- 
tures. The President graciously permitted the 
snaps to be taken. There was a succession 
of flashes, and finally the President, half 
blinded by the glare, put his hand to his eyes. 
An enterprising photographer snapped him in 
that pose, and the picture appearing on this 
page is the result. 

An interesting fact in connection with this 
photograph is the use to which it is being put. 
It is being published in papers all over the 
country, oftentimes with the suggestion that 
the President is worried, discouraged, or worn 
out. The idea is conveyed that the President 
was caught in this pose as he held his head in 
his hand in perplexity or weariness. 

As a matter of fact, President Roosevelt 
has never seemed in more robust health, more 
poised, or good-humored than he does these 
days. At his twice-a-week press conferences, 
he laughs and chats with the members of the 
press in as carefree a manner as if he were not 
entering a critical and bitter political cam- 
paign. He shows no signs of fatigue, despite 
the almost overwhelmingly perplexing prob- 
lems which in these times hang over the gov- 
ernment. 


Mounting Deficit 


How is the government to raise money to 
pay the bonus? How is it to get the money 
to pay the farmers for the restriction of their 
crops? Where is it to get the money for 
relief? Will it tax or borrow or simply print 
paper money? ‘These very important ques- 
tions have become urgent during the last week. 
The issue of government finances, of the 
budget, has become the most pressing im- 
mediate problem before Congress and the 
American people. 

The budget situation is graphically por- 
trayed in the chart which we-reprint on this 
page from the New York Times. Six weeks 








THE WAR IS ON 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


tributed. 


ago President Roosevelt sent to Congress his 
estimate covering the probable expenses of 
the government for the year June 30, 1936, 
to June 30, 1937, and the probable govern- 
ment income or receipts for that period. He 
figured that the government would take in 
$5,654,000,000. The regular expenses of the 
government during that period would be almost 
the same amount. Not counting what would 
have to be spent for relief, the budget was 
just about balanced, as shown in the chart. 
The President said, however, that money would 
have to be spent for the relief of the unem- 
ployed; he did not know at the time just how 
much. He called, at the time he delivered 
the budget message, for at least $1,103,000,000 
for relief, and said that an additional sum 
would be requested later. As the budget stood 
then, there was to be a deficit of a little over 
$1,000,000,000, and to that deficit, it was in- 
dicated, that there would be added later a 
certain sum for additional relief. 


Several things have happened since then. 
For one thing, the probable receipts of the 
government have been cut down. The Presi- 
dent was figuring on getting about $500,000,000 
through the processing taxes, which were levied 
against dealers in farm crops. These dealers, 
of course, were expected to pass the tax on 
to’ consumers of wheat, corn, hogs, cotton, 
and other things by charging higher prices. 
But shortly after the budget message was sent 
to Congress, the Supreme Court declared the 
processing taxes unconstitutional. This means 
that the income of the government will be 
reduced by the amount of those taxes, or 
around $500,000,000. 

At the same time the charges upon the 
government have been increased. It will cost 
about $2,250,000,000 to pay the bonus. The 
veterans have been given government bonds to 
something like that amount. After next June 
they may demand cash for these bonds. No 


one knows how much cash will be called for, 
but at least $1,000,000,000 will undoubtedly 
be demanded from the government, and that 
much money must be secured in some way. 
Then there are the 


increased relief ex- 














NOT WORRYING ABOUT SOIL EROSION HERE 
—Brown in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


The Week in 


What the American Peopk| D 


penditures. To the $1,000,000,000 or so which 
the President mentioned in his budget mes- 
sage, at least $2,000,000,000 more will be 
needed. 

This means that there has been a change 
of $3,500,000,000 in the budget situation since 
the President sent in his estimates. The in- 
come is $500,000,000 less and the expenses 
about $3,000,000,000 more. It appears, there- 
fore, that the deficit will be around $4,500,- 
000,000 unless the government quickly ar- 
ranges to get hold of more money, 


The Budget Issue 


How shall these increasing expenses be met? 
One of three courses must be taken. Taxes 
may be increased. This plan is advocated by 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. The President thinks 
that some kind of taxes should be levied to 
take the place of the processing taxes which 
the Supreme Court has held to be unconsti- 
tutional. In a way this would not be a new 
tax; that is, it would not add to the total 
amount of taxes imposed upon the American 
people. It would merely be a different kind 
of tax. The sum of $500,000,000 was to 
have been raised by processing taxes. Now 
it would be raised in some other way. This 
is the presidential view. 

It may be that there will have to be other 
taxes in addition. Many leaders in’ Congress 
believe, as the President does, that money 
should be raised to pay the bonus. It is not 
contended that the entire $2,250,000,000 
should be raised in taxes immediately, or even 
that the billion or so which will be demanded 
in cash shall be raised by increased taxes. It is 
urged, however, that Congress should adopt 
a plan of raising money by which the entire 
cost of the bonus will be paid within 10 years. 
This plan would probably call for the raising 
of about $250,000,000 each year by taxes. It 
may be, therefore, that there will be a tax 
bill amounting to about $750,000,000 in ad- 
dition to the taxes now being paid. 

This plan would have the merit of prevent- 
ing a further increase of the national debt, 
but it would be opposed by many people who 
do not like the idea of heavier taxes. Some 
of these people oppose heavier taxes simply 
because they do not want to dig down in 
their pockets and pay out more money. Others 
fear that if those who are well-to-do are re- 
quired to pay heavier taxes, they will have less 
to invest in industry and that this will hurt 
business. 

Another possible way out of the difficulty 
is to print money. The treasury holds about 
$10,000,000,000 in gold. There is somewhat 
less than $6,000,000,000 of paper money in 
the country. Ten billion dollars in gold can 
be used to guarantee this paper money and 
more than $4,000,000,000 in gold will be left 
over. Those who advocate the printing of 
more paper money say that there is enough 
gold in the treasury to back up the additional 
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THIS IS A SWELL TIME TO THINK OF THAT! 
—Talburt in Washington News 




















issue of such money and that the govenal 
might as well put all of its gold to Us 
this way. The argument against Drig 
money is that if the government shou), 
such a procedure, people would lose config, 
in the value of money; they would start g, 
ing it at once lest prices should’ aq 
greatly; and that this very act would 4 
about a great increase of prices, or injy 
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The other possibility is that the govem 
should borrow money to cover the incr, 
expenses. It may do this, as it has} 
doing, by issuing bonds. This, of coy 
would increase the national debt by the any 
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Political Whirlwind }«: 
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Aftermath of the Smith blast agains dbief. 
New Deal: Senator Joe Robinson of Arka o 
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TIRED AND WORRIED? 

Not at all. The President is just resting his eyes! 

the blinding glare of photographers’ flashlight bil gor, 

This picture, however, is being widely and unser, 

lously circulated to show that Mr. Roosevelt is Waiioy, 

out and discouraged. 1 









Democratic leader in the upper house, wMgsva 
ran with Smith in 1928, throws back some §srv 
the words used by the Happy Warrior, shoggene 
ing his inconsistencies. Robinson implied tigmen 
Smith had moved uptown, forgetting his fomspee 
principles and sympathies. ‘Governor Smmcont 
has forgotten, apparently, the issues U 
which he ran for the presidency,” decla 
the senator. “The brown derby has & Ne 
discarded for a high hat.” 

To the Robinson attack, Mr. Smith rep 
that his Liberty League address could 
answered by only one man—the Presid The 
himself. ; 


Another break in the Democratic PG ble 
threatened in the deep South, as Goveli\o 
Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, long a0 "fo, 
spoken critic of the New Deal, made si 
biting remarks about the Washington adm 
tration. He spoke before a conventiot 
more than 3,000 southern Democrats. “6 
Rooters” or “Jeffersonian Democrats,” 4 
called themselves. Talmadge denounced 
administration as Communist, and threW 
bouquet at certain members of the Supt 
Court for their stalwart Americanism. ‘Y 
don’t allow a bunch of communists to } 
four more years to appoint the succés 
to such stalwart men as Chief Justice Hus 
and Associate Justices Butler, McRey™ 
Sutherland, and Van Devanter,” said 
madge. 

From the Republican side of the ! 
fiery words were also filling the air. We 
oft-mentioned candidates for the presidet{pol 
nomination, Senator Borah of Idaho tep 
Governor Landon, gave the nation an ide 
their views on the way the country sha Ap 
be run. The addresses of both men W§itc 
considered as their formal bids for the Ref vo 
lican nomination. 
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Perhaps the most significant feature of 
nator Borah’s speech was the warning which 
& offered to the Republican party: “We can- 
ot go back; we cannot compromise. We 
bust move forward, and the political party 
hich does not move forward, which does 
ot advance, which does not accept respon- 
pility, will drop out, and some other party 
ill take its place.” 

A somewhat similar position was taken by 
jvernor Landon when he said that we could 
ot go back to the old order, but must adapt 
‘Bovernmental policies to changing economic 
Bynditions. He did not criticize the New Deal 
pr giving relief to the destitute, but did attack 
for “abysmal waste through changes of 
jlicy, maladministration, and ruthless par- 
sanship.” Administration costs of relief were 
»0 high, he said. On the subject of farm 
lief, the Kansas governor believes that many 
{ our agricultural surpluses can be done 
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IN THE LEAD 


Governor Alfred M. Landon of Kansas is at present in 

the forefront of candidates for the Republican nomina- 

tin. A recent private poll gave him 6,400,000 out of 
18,000,000 possible Republican primary votes. 


away with by a sound program of soil con- 
stvation. In the main his address was 
general in nature, stressing only his funda- 
sd tigimental views. He is expected in later 
formmspeeches to be more specific on the various 
Smm(ontroversial issues of the day. 
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Neutrality Falters 


re John Bassett Moore, one _of America’s 
il kading authorities on international law, and 
lomerly a justice of the World Court at 
The Hague, has bitterly denounced the ad- 
ninistration’s neutrality bill as a “curious 
blend of homicidal with suicidal mania.” Mr. 
Moore declared to members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in a secret meet- 
ing that the proposed legislation was homicidal 
that it tries “to starve other peoples who 
tigage in war,” and that the suicidal mania 
‘gleams in the proposal to demoralize and 
tstroy our commerce in order that peoples 


ii War may not be nourished by what we 
ire oroduce,”” 
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This is the first really serious opposition that 
the neutrality bill has encountered, for while 
hembers of Congress have differed as to de- 
tails, they have in the main agreed upon the 
“sential fundamentals. The idea of abolish- 
Mg the traditional principle of “freedom of 
the seas” and refusing to protect American 
‘mmerce to warring nations has not before 
en seriously challenged, except by those who 
Were likely to suffer as a result of such a 
icy. Mr. Moore denounced such a serious 
tparture, holding that it would probably de- 
tat its very purpose and get us into a war. 
Apparently the eminent jurist’s principal ob- 
ftion to the neutrality legislation is that it 
Yould enable the United States to coéperate 
mth the League in whatever action that body 
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might take against warring nations, and that 
such action would inevitably draw us into 
war on the side of the League. 

Whether the views of Mr. Moore will have 
an effect upon the neutrality bill’s fate can- 
not yet be determined. Many members of 
the Senate committee, notably Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California, who made public the 
Moore testimony, are known to be bitterly op- 
posed to the bill and others may be swayed 
by views of such a renowned authority. The 
House committee has already reported the 
bill and the lower chamber is prepared to 
debate it on the floor. 


U.M.W.A. Convenes 


Organized labor occupied a position of prom- 
inence in the news of the week. In Washing- 
ton, 1,700 members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, representing more than 
half a million workers, gathered in convention 
under the leadership of their president, John L. 
Lewis, and took a strong stand on a number 
of vital labor issues. In the first place, the 
United Mine Workers gave no sign of yielding 
to the leadership of the American Federation 
of Labor, of which they are members, on the 
question of industrial unionism. Rather, they 
voted unqualified support to their president 
in his program of pushing industrial union- 
ism in the large industries of the country. 
Moreover, they authorized their executive 
council to withhold their dues from the A. F. 
of L. in case the council thought such action 
justifiable. Thus, it is apparent that the miner 
workers will continue with renewed vigor their 
fight for the establishment of industria! unions. 

On another important matter, the miners 
differed from the traditional policy of the 
A. F. of L. The delegates in Washington 
came out strongly in favor of the reélection 
of President Roosevelt, and pledged part of 
their funds for this purpose. Heretofore, the 
Federation has tried to steer clear of politics, 
and certainly not to become involved in cam- 
paigns by contributing funds to further the 
candidacy of any man. 

It is apparent that the breach between the 
advocates of industrial unionism, led by the 
mine workers and other industrial unions, 
and the advocates of craft unionism, repre- 
sented by the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labor is becoming sharper and 
sharper. William Green, Federation president, 
addressed the mine workers last week in an 
attempt to pacify them and prevent an open 
break between the two groups, which might 
result in the establishment of two rival labor 
organizations. But his speech met with hisses 
and boos as the mine workers pledged anew 
their faith in John L. Lewis. 


Political Education? 


The New York Times has this to say about 
the spirited political discussion which is getting 
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THE UNEMPLOYED ARE STILL WITH US 


The current wave of prosperity has tended to obscure the problem of persistent unemployment. 


Here are 3,000 


of them demanding increased relief allowances in Los Angeles. 


under way so early in the presidential cam- 
paign: 

It is doubtful if ever before in a presidential 
year so long before the meeting of the national 
conventions there was so much political talk and 
interest shown on all sides. The thing is not 
confined to public men or to newspapers. In the 
streets, at chance encounters, in club corners, at 
private dinners, almost every topic of conversa- 
tion is considered alien except politics. .. . 

It is all to the good. It fits in well with the 
democratic theory of government. The wider the 
discussion and the broader the participation the 
better. If political issues are taken out of Con- 
gress and away from the platform and carried into 
homes and shops and restaurants and subways, 
the chances that they will be intelligently voted 
upon next November are greatly increased. At 
present, it must be admitted, the scene is one of 
confusion if not of “creature complaints.” There 
is more argument than agreement. The air is 
filled with epithets rather than with sound rea- 
son. But we must hope that in time opinion and 
judgment will be clarified. There may still be 
warrant for the belief which John Stuart Mill ex- 
pressed in writing to Motley that the American 
people are capable of grasping “the practical bear- 
ings of a political question truly and rapidly 
when the critical moment comes.” 


This is an optimistic way to look at it. 
Certainly there has been little in the nature 
of real political education about the addresses 
and editorials which have appeared thus far. 
It seems unlikely that there will be any more 
calmness or reason later in the campaign. 
Probably the fighting will grow more embit- 
tered and more unreasonable. Nor is one 
justified in saying that ordinarily the American 
people, after listening to prejudiced and dem- 
agogic appeals for weeks or months, are able 
to size things up reasonably and arrive at truth 
and wisdom. 

It would be pleasant to think that our 
great problems in the past had all finally been 
wisely solved. But if that were true, the 
country would not be in the difficult situation 
it is now in. A great proportion of our people 
would not be threatened either with starvation 
or poverty in the midst of natural plenty. No, 
a political campaign is not an edifying and it 
is not an educative spectacle. Those who 
hope to gain political wisdom during the period 


between the present and November would do 
well to ignore the political rantings and 
settle down to carry on their own studies of 
the political and economic issues. 


Names in the News 


Norman Thomas, famed Socialist leader 
and former presidential candidate, recently re- 
pudiated the New Deal in an address broad- 
cast over the radio. Mr. Thomas declared 
that the administration is not tending toward 


socialism but rather toward state capitalism. 
* & £ 


George Santayana, the well-known Ameri- 
can philosopher, has just had published his 
first novel, ‘“‘The Last Puritan.” The book is 
being hailed by American critics as an out- 
standing volume of the year. 

* *” * 

Mrs. Huey P. Long, widow of the late sen- 
ator from Louisiana, has been appointed to 
occupy the vacancy caused by her husband’s 


death. When informed of her appointment, 
Mrs. Long commented: “That’s fine. That’s 
very fine.” 

* * * 


Representative Treadway of Massachu- 
setts has made a demand on the floor of the 
House of Representatives that Henry A. Wal- 
lace, the secretary of agriculture, be impeached 
for an improper remark about the Supreme 
Court. Referring to the decision of the Court 
in regard to the return of processing taxes by 
the government, the secretary is alleged to 
have said that the Supreme Court brought 
about “the greatest legalized steal in history.” 

* * * 

Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, surgeon general of 
the United States Public Health Service, has 
retired from that post, where he became in- 
ternationally famous. He has been with the 
Public Health Service for 40 years, and dur- 
ing that time the bureau has grown from an 
obscure department of the treasury to one of 
much importance. 
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The Liberal Movement in American History 


NE of the things which crop up time 

and again in American history during 
the second half of the last century is the at- 
tempts at reform, both economic and po- 
litical. In previous discussions we have out- 
lined broadly the economic and political 
conditions which came into being following 
the Civil War. We have shown that, while 
the nation as a whole made unprecedented 
material progress, there was a feeling in 
some quarters that there were abuses and 
injustices. The government itself was 
criticized for not taking a more active part 
in promoting the interests of the common 
people—the workers 
and the farmers and 
the petty tradesmen. 
Huge corporations 
were growing up, and 
their owners were 
making enormous 
profits. The workers, 
too, were getting more 
of the material things 
of life than previ- 
ously, but it was felt 
that they were not 
getting their just 
share. It was in order to give the workers 
more of the good things of life that demands 
for economic reforms, effected by the in- 
truments of government, sprang up in vari- 
ous parts of the country and at various 
times. 

Viewed in the perspective of history, most 
of these reform, or liberal, movements as 
they have been called, spent themselves 
without accomplishing a great deal. When 
organized as political parties, either as 
groups arrayed against the two main par- 
ties or when they assumed control of one 
of the major parties, they were generally 
defeated at the polls. The Liberal Repub- 
licans—the first conspicuous example of the 
liberal movement—were badly trounced in 
the election of 1872. The Grangers, the 
Populists, and later the Democratic party 
under the leadership of Bryan, all went 
down in defeat at the hands of the more 
conservative groups, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, that held political control of the gov- 
ernment. 
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Reform Movements 


The first of these liberal movements, the 
Liberal Republicans, was mild enough in 
nature. There was no ringing denunciation 
of the great corporations. The Liberal Re- 
publicans struck out principally against po- 
litical corruption which had been so flagrant 
during the Grant administrations. But in 
two instances, at least, there was a hint of 
what, in later movements, was to burst 
forth into an avalanche of protest. The 
liberals of 1872 demanded a lowering of 
the tariff, which they felt caused money to 
flow into the coffers of the wealthy at the 
expense of the poor, and they declared, 
“We are opposed to all further grants of 
land to railroads or other corporations.” 

If we look at the resolutions drawn up by 
the Grangers in the 70’s, we find stronger 
language. But it was the Populists who de- 
manded really drastic reforms to curb the 
growing power of monopoly and to give to 
the people as a whole benefits from the 
growing industrial efficiency. In the pre- 
amble to their platform of 1892, their 
views on the particular form the economic 
system was taking were clearly set forth: 
“The fruits of the toil of millions are 
boldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes 
for a few, unprecedented in the history of 
mankind; and the possessors of these, in 
turn, despise the Republic and endanger 
liberty. From the same prolific womb of 
governmental injustice we breed the two 
great classes—tramps and millionaires.” 

Perhaps the greatest political battle in 
American history was the campaign of 1896 
between William Jennings Bryan and Wil- 
liam McKinley. Never before had the par- 
ties been divided more clearly on conserva- 
tive and liberal lines. In the popular mind, 


the campaign of that year is associated 
mainly with the money issue, with the Dem- 
ocrats demanding the free coinage of silver 
and the Republicans standing for adherence 
to gold. But that was but one side of the 
struggle. The Democrats and Populists had 
combined forces, with the Democrats of 
that year taking over many of the Populists’ 
demands. Unlike the party a few years 
earlier when it had been dominated by 
Cleveland and the conservatives, it had now 
become a more liberal or radical party, 
seeking to enact reforms which would cor- 
rect economic abuses. There was a ringing 
demand for action against the monopolies 
and trusts. Stricter control of these busi- 
ness organizations to “protect the people 
from robbery and oppression” was one of 
their chief demands as they went before 
the voters of the nation. 


Accomplishments 


The liberal movement was not squelched 
with the election of 1896, for from that 
time to the outbreak of the World War, the 
cleavage in both parties was strong. How 
sincere was the liberalism of Theodore 
Roosevelt and how much the reforms in- 
augurated under his direction really ac- 
complshed are matters which have not yet 
been fully agreed upon by the historians. It 
is nevertheless a fact that the abuses and 
inequalities existing in the economic order 
were recognized by the first Roosevelt and 
that steps were taken to divert more of the 
fruits of industrialism from the owners of 
business and finance into the pockets of the 
workers and the farmers. It is likewise 
true that Woodrow Wilson, who came to 
the White House as the result of a political 
fluke, was liberal and sought to reverse the 
economic trend. He accomplished some- 
thing, to be sure. How much more he might 
have accomplished had the World War not 
intervened is one of those things about 
which speculation is futile. 

Probably the greatest achievement of 
the liberal movement in American history 
has been its indirect influence upon Ameri- 
can politics. It is an interesting thing to 
go back through the pages of history and 
examine the demands of the liberals in the 
past and see how many of their demands 
have been put into effect later by conserva- 
tive political administrations. Reform 
legislation, including antitrust laws, labor 
legislation, banking changes, etc., has been 
piled upon the statute books. Much of it 
has been declared invalid by Supreme Court 
decisions. Nevertheless, there has been 
progress, however insignificant it may ap- 
pear when contrasted to the magnitude of 
the economic problems with which it has 
been designed to cope. 

Examined in the light of this background, 
the present political situation offers an in- 
teresting study. The present cleavage be- 
tween liberals and conservatives in both 
parties is probably as great as it has ever 
been. In the Democratic party, the liberal 
element, led by President Roosevelt, is now 
in control. But the more conservative 
group, including two of its recent candi- 
dates for the presidency, Alfred E. Smith 
and John W. Davis, and most of those who 
previously controlled the party’s machine, 
is seeking to thwart the liberals and to 
adopt a program more in keeping with the 
interests of the business community. The 
split in essential philosophy is no less ap- 
parent in the Republican party. Several of 
those’ who are seeking the nomination in 
June are as anxious to effect changes in the 
economic order as is the present administra- 
tion, although the methods by which they 
would achieve their ends are different. It 
would be more logical and much easier for 
the voters if American politics were divided 
according to these cleavages, all the liber- 
als belonging to one party and the conserva- 
tives to another. But, judging from the 
past, politics in this country does not seem 
to work that way. 
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—Courtesy Pan-American Airways 


LLAMAS IN A PERUVIAN AIRPORT 
An illustration in ‘‘Sky Gypsy.’”’ 
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Among the New Books 





South America by Air 


“Sky Gypsy,” by Claudia Cranston. 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott. $2.50.) 


LAUDIA CRANSTON is a _ young 

woman with a spirited desire for ad- 
venture. “Sky Gypsy” is a sparkling ac- 
count of a journey she made by plane over 
the Pan-American Airways system. Al- 
though the book is rather subtle propa- 
ganda for the air line, it does make gay 
and interesting reading. 

Starting from Miami, the author followed 
an itinerary as romantic as one could wish 
for: through Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Guia- 
nas, to Brazil where she spent most of her 
time, which was not a great deal. Leaving 
Brazil, she flew on to Uruguay, the Argen- 
tine, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, into Central 
America, Mexico, and then home. The 
book is filled not only with descriptions of 
the flight, but with bits of historical infor- 
mation and “local color” which reveal the 
inquisitive mind of the author. Her ob- 
servations are not particularly profound 
but in many instances are more to the point 
than more scholarly and less personal re- 
marks would be. 


What Next Anywhere? 


“What Next in Europe?” by Sir Arthur 
Willert. (New York: Putnam. $3.) 


IR ARTHUR’S book differs from most 

discussions of the present political and 
economic scene in Europe in that it ap- 
proaches the subject from the point of 
view of the people concerned rather than 
from the working of impersonal forces. 
His chapters on Nazi Germany, for exam- 
ple, do not list the aims and theories of 
Hitler and his aides in an abstract manner; 
rather they record conversations with peo- 
ple in Germany, both those who support 
the government and those who oppose it. 
The same is true of Italy and the other 
countries Sir Arthur visited. In the end, 


he recognizes that the danger of war in 
Europe is real, indeed, but he is less pessi- 
In the 


mistic than most recent writers. 





A VIKING FLEET 
An illustration in ‘‘The Sea for Sam.”* 





main, Britain’s support of the League of 
Nations, in addition to greater codperation 
between England and the United States, is 
the most important contribution to peace, 
he says. His book becomes, therefore, a1 
appeal for a revival of internationalism 
which seems to have taken a new lease on 
life recently. 


War Diary 


“A Diary Without Dates,” by Enid 

Bagnold. (New York: Morrow. $1.50.) 

O MANY minds Enid Bagnold probably 

means “National Velvet” and nothing 

more. For that reason, there should be a 

double pleasure in reading “A Diary With- 

out Dates,” written some 20 years ago 

though never before published in the United 
States. 

The understanding, the feeling for life 
evidenced in ‘National Velvet” are here 
seen in another aspect. Miss Bagnold was 
a nurse in “a vast, weary military hospital” 
during a part of the war and was promptly 
dismissed upon publication of her “Diary.” 
Why she was dismissed seems unclear to- 
day, if we forget military discipline. What 
is important is that this book is beautifully 
written and that it is an amazing portrayal 
of the sensitiveness and grasp of a 19-year- 
old girl’s mind subjected to the grueling 
experiences of war time. 


Oceans and Ocean Life 


“The Sea for Sam,” by W. Maxwell 
Reed and Wilfrid S. Bronson. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. $3.) 
HOSE who are not familiar with Mr. 
Reed’s books may wonder about the title 
of this one. Mr. Reed, formerly a profes- 
sor, has a young son for whose enlighten- 
ment he has composed several informative 
studies. The present one, pertaining to the 
sea, is his latest. The fact that it was os- 
tensibly written for the edification of a 
youth should not deter even the oldest per- 
son from reading it. 

The reader gets practically no impres- 
sion that the author is talking down to his 
audience. Although the theories 
regarding the origin of the oceans 
are simplified in their exposition, 
they cannot all be digested rapidly. 
Nor is this meant to imply that 
they are expounded laboriously or 
dully. An enormous amount of 
fascinating material has been com- 
pressed into this one volume. The 
sea is explained in its every aspect. 

The chapters on ocean life have 
been written by Mr. Bronson, an 
authority on the subject, who has 
also made many interesting draw- 
ings. The book has been edited 
by various scientists, and is well 
documented with references. There 
are many fine photographs and 
illustrations. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 





Why Do Businessmen Fear the Policies of Roosevelt’s Administration? 
To What Extent Is the Government Interfering with Busi- 
ness? What Do the Big Corporations Really Want? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

rrch week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and thus 
to become acquainted with the three charac- 
ters. Needless to say, the views expressed on 
this page are not to be taken as the opinions of 
the editors of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mary: One thing I cannot understand is 
why business leaders so generally are fight- 
ing the New Deal. What is the matter with 
them anyway? Production has increased 
until. it is higher now than it was during 
most of the 1920’s. Profits are going up. 
Recovery is coming. Businessmen them- 
selves are prospering. Why, then, should 
they be howling against President Roosevelt 
and his administration? Can’t they see 
which side their bread is buttered on? 

John: There has been some recovery, of 
course. Conditions are better than they 
were. This depression, like every other, is 
coming to an end. Recovery is coming not 
only in the United States, but in every 
other nation. The Roosevelt administration 
isn’t responsible for recovery in England, 
is it? Or in Germany, or in Canada, or 
any one of the many other nations where 
things are looking up? Recovery is coming 
here, but it is being held down by the gov- 
ernment. That is why businessmen complain. 

Mary: Just how does business think it 
is being hurt by the Roosevelt policies? 

John: In answer to that question, I will 
refer you to a statement which has recently 
been made by Harper Sibley, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He is in a position to speak with 
some authority for businessmen, and he ex- 
plains the grievances of business against the 
New Deal in the New York Times Magazine 
for February 2. 

Mary: What are some of his complaints? 

John: For one thing, he says that busi- 
ness is being held back because the govern- 
ment is spending so much money. It is 
running the country into debt. The owners 
of business know that this debt will have 
to be paid by increased taxation at some 
time. For that reason they hesitate to 
enlarge their plants or to buy new machin- 
ery or to increase their expenditures in any 
way. The future is too uncertain. That is 
why the construction industry is still lag- 
ging. That is why the iron and steel and 
machinery industries do not go forward. 
Conditions have become a good deal better. 
People are buying more than they were and 
factories which prepare 
food or make clothing or 


John: It is a fact, however, that if there 
are to be heavy taxes, the chances of one’s 
making large profits are interfered with and 
businessmen will not want to risk money 
in making extensive improvements if they 
are not sure of their future profits. Another 
objection raised by Mr. Sibley is that the 
government is going into competition with 
business. 

Mary: That seems to me to be a fake 
argument, too. I can see how the public 
utility companies might be a little uneasy 
because, to a very limited extent, the gov- 
ernment is competing with them. It is 
doing it in the Tennessee Valley. But it 
isn’t competing with other industries. It 
practically took over the banks after they 
had all closed, but it put them back on their 
feet and set them back into operation. It’s 
trying to do the same thing for the rail- 
roads. But it hasn’t really competed with 
very many industries, and I seriously doubt 
whether businessmen are really afraid that 
the government will compete with them. 
That isn’t why they are not enlarging their 
factories and mills. The steel mills, the 
automobile factories, the tool industry; 
these interests aren’t afraid that the gov- 
ernment is going to step in and take their 
enterprises away. 

John: How about the construction in- 
dustry? The government is threatening to 
go into the housing business. 

Charles: I’ll step into the argument here 
and deny that the government is going into 
the housing business. I wish it were. It’s 
a burning shame, as Norman Thomas 
pointed out ina radio address recently, that 
a third of the American people are mis- 
erably housed and that nothing is being 
done about it. But the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration is hanging back, afraid to interfere 
with the profits of real estate people. It’s 
planning now not to go ahead with its low- 
cost housing schemes, but to lend money 
to private builders. 

John: Well, it has at last threatened to 
get into the housing business and that 
causes private business to hold back. The 
other thing that Mr. Sibley mentioned is 
the interference of the government with the 
relations of employers and employed. The 
Roosevelt administration has enacted the 
Wagner law which undertakes to assist la- 
bor unions so that they may bring about 
wage increases. In many ways, it has inter- 
fered with labor matters. 

Mary: That is one place, I suppose, 





manufacture any goods 
for immediate use are 
fairly prosperous. But 
the so-called “heavy” in- 
dustries, the durable 
goods industries, are lag- 
ging. That is why we 
do not have full recov- 
ery. 

Mary: That sounds a 
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federal government does 
not impose any property 
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taxes. It relies very 
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largely on income taxes. 
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If individuals or corpora- 
tions do not make money, 
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they won’t have to pay 
taxes. It is only if large 











profits are made that 
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heavy taxes must be paid. 
Businessmen have noth- 
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ing to fear from taxation 
unless they make a lot 
of money. And if they 
are going to make a lot 
of money—or think they 
are—they won't hold 
back about making their 
improvements. 
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MORE PEDESTAL THAN STATUE 


—Smith in Chicago Herald and Examiner 


where the shoe pinches. 
The big employers want 
to keep the workers in 
virtual slavery. They 





want to keep wages down 
to a starvation level so 
that corporation profits 
can soar. They want to 
keep the workers at their 
jobs for long hours. 
They resent it when the 
government steps in to 
help labor look out for 
its interests and make a 
decent American stand- 
ard of living. 

The case of the busi- 
ness interests against the 
administration comes, it 
seems to me, about to 
this: The big corpora- 
tions do not want to pay 
taxes. They would rather 
that the millions whom 
they cannot employ 
would starve. They do 
not want labor unions to 
be strong enough to de- 
mand fair American 
standards of living. They 
want to run their own 
businesses as they see fit, 
even to the extent of de- 
termining the conditions 
of living of workers. They want to charge 
as high prices as they can get to consumers 
so that they may enjoy swollen profits. 
The Roosevelt administration is interfer- 
ing with these privileges of greedy corpora- 
tions, and that is why they are howling. 

Charles: That is a fine speech, Mary, 
and I wish it were true. I feel just as you 
do about big business, and I do not agree 
with you, John, when you plead the case 
for the business barons. But I think, Mary, 
that you are overoptimistic when you speak 
of the big things the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is doing for the workers. And both 
you and John are naive and optimistic when 
you talk about the depression’s being over. 
The depression isn’t over. The country 
isn’t on its feet by any means. At least 
10,000,000 men are unemployed. Relief 
costs are mounting. The government is 
unable to take care of those who are help- 
less. And so is private industry. The gov- 
ernment is running deeper and deeper into 
dept. And yet the army of the unemployed 
is not being much reduced. John is mis- 
taken when he thinks that business could 
give work to these unemployed, even if 
the government stopped all its interferences. 
And Mary, you are mistaken when you 
think that the government is handling the 
situation. We’re just drifting along be- 
cause stronger action is not being taken. 

John: What do you think the govern- 
ment ought to do? 

Charles: The very least it could do 
would be to take action which would com- 
pel the payment of really high wages to the 
workers and which would guarantee good 
incomes to the farmers. The masses of the 
people must have more money. Then they 
could buy as much as is being produced. 
We wouldn’t have to curtail production. 
We could have real prosperity. Perhaps 
the government should go farther and take 
over the industries and run them, give 
everybody jobs, produce all that it could, 
and distribute the goods among the people. 

John: Action of that kind wouldn’t be 
constitutional, would it? 


Charles: Well, if the government can- 
not do under the Constitution what it needs 
to do in order to bring about prosperity, it 
should change the Constitution. 

Mary: I don’t see any cause for such 
drastic action as that so long as we are mak- 
ing as much progress as has been made dur- 
ing the last three years. 

John: I agree with Mary on that point. 
I think a great deal more progress would be 
made if it were not for the New Deal poli- 


cies. But even under Roosevelt conditions 
are improving. The improvement is grad- 
uat. But we won’t throw it away on any 


of your wildcat schemes. 

Charles: I hope you're right about the 
permanence of the improvement. I wish 
I could be as sure of it as you are. 
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LOOKS LIKE THE BOYS WILL HAVE TO FIND A NEW WAILING 
WALL 


—Talburt in Washington News 
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SMILES 














One definition of a vicious radical is a man 
who thinks that $23 a week is not enough 
for him and his family to live on; and a vi- 
cious tory is a man who says, “Why doesn’t 
he earn more money? He has as much oppor- 
tunity as I had?” 

—F.P.A., in the New York HERALD-TRIBUNE 





If the time should ever come when cit- 
izens of this country should repudiate the 
acts of the Supreme Court, the very 
foundation of our social and economic 
welfare would disappear. 

—Governor Alf M. Landon 





Mr. Hoover is called one of the big guns 
of politics. He got fired in 1932, didn’t he? 
—Norfolk LepcEr-DIsPATCH 





At least those 59 antibonusites in Congress 
deserve the medal for political brav- 
ery. But it may have to be awarded post- 
humously. —Charleston Ma 





Whether or not we find the principle 
of toleration attractive, it is at least cer- 
tain that American society is founded 
upon it. —Walter Lippmann 





Genial Jim Farley has just announced that 
the Liberty Bell will be the symbol of the 
coming Democratic Convention. The Liberty 
Bell, as you know, is a little cracked. 

—Boston HERALD 





They should pay delegates to the League 
of Nations salaries. They are absolutely no 
good at peace-work. —Birmingham News 





A nation which misunderstands social- 
ism as completely as Al Smith misunder- 
stands it is a nation which weakens its 
defense against the coming of war and 
fascism. —Norman Thomas 





Another thing that fools the government is 
that the small minority that wants something 
makes so much more noise than the large 
majority that doesn’t want them to have it. 

—Washington Post 





Big business is still reactionary and 
has learned nothing from the holocaust 
of the last six years. —William Green 





The Liberty League says the term “Brain 
Trust” is misleading. How about the term 
Liberty League” ? 

—St. Louis Post-DispatcH 





One eastern maker of chemicals says that 


but for insecticides bugs would rule the 
world. And what makes him think they 
don’t? —Richmond Times-DispatcH 





Kansas City burglars stole a boarding-house 
bathtub, but what puzzles us, as an old-time 
boarding-house Aabitué, is how the heck they 
ever managed to get it out without somebody 
in it? —Boston HERALD 





Baltimore, Md., police received an appeal: 
“I'd like to get my cows back. You might 
also look for my wife. But if you don’t have 
time for both, spend what you can spare on 
the cattle.” —NEws-WEEK 
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MAN AND POWER 


How should their relationship be governed? This is the root of the controversy over the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, 


The Supreme Court Examines the 
Government's TVA Experiment 


(Concluded from page 1) 


system for the production of electricity. 
These dams were to be useful not only for 
the generation of electricity but for the im- 
provement of navigation and the prevention 
of floods. 

The production of power is by no means 
the only work the TVA is doing. It is 
trying to revive industry in all parts of the 
Valley. It is studying the resources and 
needs of every community. It may find, 
for example, that in a certain county the 
raw material exists for the development of 
a pottery industry. In that case it sends 
its experts to help develop the industry. 
It may assist through the furnishing of 
cheap electric power by which the factories 
may be run. In a number of communities 
plans are under way for the development 
of small shops where the people may do 
woodwork of various kinds, using the local 
forests for raw material. In many neigh- 
borhoods the TVA is helping the people to 
develop coéperative associations. These co- 
operatives are establishing canneries with 
funds lent them by the TVA. The TVA is 
also supplying experts to supervise the 
work. The canneries furnish a market for 
fruits and vegetables so that the people, 
who have been in dire poverty without any 
market for their goods, may engage in 
fruit raising and truck farming, and may 
make fair incomes. 


Balanced Order Sought 


Those in charge of the TVA program be- 
lieve that it would be a good thing if small 
factories should be established in little 
towns and if the people living on the farms 
nearby should be given employment in the 
factories. One member of a farm family 
might work in the factory and the other 
members tend the farm. The farm might 
supply the food for the farmers and give 
them a place to live. The money secured 
as wages in the factory could then be spent 
in maintaining a higher standard of living. 
In a number of communities a program of 
this kind is already in operation. In Cor- 
inth, Mississippi, there are several garment 
factories. Nearly half of the workers live 
on farms. Since they do not have to spend 
all of their wages for food and rent, they 
have money to spend for various kinds of 
comforts. 

The TVA is engaged in many other activ- 
ities. It has a large force of men at work 
trying to save the soil from being washed 
away. There are heavy rains throughout 
the Valley and the soil is loose. When fields 
are plowed on the hillsides, the soil soon 
washes off. The TVA, with the help of 
the boys in the CCC camps, is filling the 
gullies on the hillsides and is sowing grass 
to check the erosion. Farmers are being 
urged not to cultivate the steep slopes but 


to raise grass on them and use them for 
pasture. 

An important part of the whole program 
is the supplying of low-cost fertilizers to 
farmers. The large nitrate plants at Mus- 
cle Shoals are being used as experiment 
stations where the TVA operates great lab- 
oratories in the effort to work out means 
by which fertilizers may be produced and 
distributed more cheaply. 


Power—the Issue 


The Tennessee Valley Authority was cre- 
ated by Congress and it was empowered to 
do work such as has just been outlined. It 
has since proceeded with the undertaking. 
It is producing electricity at Muscle Shoals, 
and it is completing a huge dam at Norris, 
near Knoxville, Tennessee. It is selling the 
electricity to cities and towns. It is build- 
ing transmission lines, and in certain cases 
it is going directly into competition with 
private electricity producers. These pro- 
ducers have challenged the constitutional- 
ity of the work being done by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. They challenge the 
validity of the law creating the TVA. A 
district court in Birmingham, Alabama, has 
declared that the act is unconstitutional. 
A federal circuit court in New Orleans has 
reversed this decision and has held that the 
act is constitutional. 


The case then went to the Supreme 
Court which has heard all the arguments 
and which apparently is ready to render a 
final decision. 

We may now inquire where Congress 
gets its power to authorize work such as is 
being done by the TVA. It is a fact, of 
course, that Congress has only such powers 
as the Constitution has given to it. The 
Constitution does not specifically give Con- 
gress the power to produce electricity, or 
to prevent soil erosion, or to guide the eco- 
nomic life of a section of the country. 
Upon what, then, is the power of Congress 
in this instance presumed to be based? 


The answer of those who support the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is that Con- 
gress has power over navigable streams. It 
may do anything necessary or appropriate 
to the end that navigation may be im- 
proved. It may undertake to prevent floods 
on navigable streams. That is what Con- 
gress is authorizing the TVA to do, so it 
is argued. It is controlling navigation. In 
order to carry on this work, it needs a cer- 
tain amount of power. It is appropriate 
that it should produce electricity to furnish 
this power. Now it happens that it is pro- 
ducing more electricity than is needed for 
this purpose. It has a surplus on hand, 
and there is a well-established principle of 
constitutional law to the effect that if the 
government accumulates supplies of any- 
thing while acting in accordance with any 
of its constitutional powers, and if it has 
on hand a surplus of the materials, it may 
dispose of the surplus. It may, therefore, 
dispose of the surplus electricity in any 
way it sees fit. It may sell the electricity 
to private companies or to cities. If, 
through the sale of this electricity, it is 
able to determine what a fair price for elec- 
tricity is, well and good. That also is a by- 
product of its primary operation, which is 
the control of the navigable stream. 


Argument Rejected 


This argument was made before Judge 
Grubb of the federal district court of Bir- 
mingham, but he did not accept it. He 
ruled that the Tennessee Valley act was un- 
constitutional, and this was his reason: 
The primary purpose of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is not to control a navigable 
stream and to improve navigation. It is 
not to control floods. These objects are 
afterthoughts, by-products. The power 
plant at Muscle Shoals was not constructed 
primarily for the purpose of improving and 
promoting navigation. As a matter of fact, 
the real purpose in establishing the TVA 
was to sell electricity and to enter the elec- 
trical power business in competition with 
private producers. Another primary ob- 
ject was to engage in a work of social and 
economic planning in the Tennessee Valley. 
Congress is not authorized by the Constitu- 
tion to engage in these activities. Hence it 
is doing something which is unconstitu- 
tional, and the act is not made constitu- 
tional because certain of the secondary 
objectives of it are in keeping with the 
Constitution. 

The circuit court in New Orleans re- 
versed this decision of Judge Grubb and 
accepted the reasoning which is followed 
by the supporters of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. This court held that it had no 
authority to go back of the expressed pur- 
poses of Congress in establishing the TVA 
to inquire what the other motives behind 
the act were. The act was declared to be 
a law whose purpose was constitutional; 
namely, the improvement of navigation. 
All that the TVA was doing it might rea- 
sonably do in carrying out the objective of 
improving the river and preventing floods. 
Surpluses of electricity were created and 
might be sold. If those enacting the law 
had other purposes, this was not for the 
court to determine. 

This is the way the case stands today. 
The Supreme Court has the job of deciding 
between the conclusions reached by Judge 
Grubb and those reached by the New Or- 
leans court. It will be observed that Judge 
Grubb interprets the Constitution some- 
what strictly or narrowly. The other court 


NEW HOMES FOR TVA WORKERS 
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gives an interpretation which may be called 
loose or broad. 


Decision Important 

Thus the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court may determine the fate of 
the TVA. Will it do more than that? Will 
it establish a precedent which will deter- 
mine whether or not Congress may deal 
with almost any situation which it con- 
siders to be of national concern merely by 
proposing to do something which the Con- 
stitution clearly permits it to do and then 
engaging in the other and more important 
activities as side lines? If the decision in 
the TVA case were to establish a precedent 
determining whether Congress might or 
might not follow such courses at its will, 
it would be epochal in its significance. It 
seems unlikely, however, that the decision 
of the Court in this case, whatever it may 
be, will stand as an unfailing precedent 
guiding future decisions on similar issues. 
There has already been one decision on an 
issue similar to that concerning the TVA. 
The Court decided that the government 
had the right to construct Boulder Dam 
and to generate and sell electricity at the 
Dam. It said that the government had 
the right to do these things because of its 
power over navigation. But it is an open 
question as to whether the same reasoning 
will be followed in the TVA case. 

As a matter of fact, in deciding what 
Congress may constitutionally do, judges 
are doubtless influenced largely by their 
views as to what Congress should do. If a 
judge thinks that it is imperative under 
modern conditions for the national govern- 
ment to exercise broad powers, he is likely 
to find a constitutional sanction for such 
action, while if he thinks that Congress 
should not regulate or meddle with private 
business he is likely to find reasonable 
grounds for a belief that such a course 
violates the Constitution. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. In your opinion, is the federal government 
justified in competing with private electric 
companies as it is doing in the Tennessee 
Valley ? 

2. Do you think the experiments in social 
planning which are being conducted by the 
TVA might indicate a solution to the more 
sweeping economic problems confronting the 
entire South? 

3. On what constitutional grounds does the 
government uphold the TVA program? Do 
you agree with its reasoning? 

4. There is a “very real menace of qualita- 
tive deterioration which future generations 
will be called on to meet.” Does this state- 
ment apply to the population problem of the 
United States? How? 

5. Do you see, in the present world popu- 
lation trends, indications of future domination 
by Asiatic peoples, including Soviet Russia? 

6. In what respects does the population 
problem of today differ from that of a cen- 
tury or so ago? 

7. In what respects, if any, has the liberal 
movement been successful in the United 
States ? 

8. Do you favor returning the relief prob- 
lem back to the states? What essential differ- 
ence would such a course make? 

9. What are the main complaints of busi- 
nessmen against the New Deal? Do you find 
their criticisms justified ? 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Louis Barthou (loo’- 
ee bar-too’), Maxim Litvinoff (mahk’seem 
leet-vee’noff—o as in or), Pierre-Etienne Flan- 
din (pee-air’ ay-tee-en’ flon-dan’), Starhem- 
berg (shtar’em-bairg), Reich (rike—i as in 


—TVA Photo 


The government has constructed a model town at Norris, Tennessee, by the site of Norris Dam for employees working on the project. 





